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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(In millions of U.S. dollars unless noted) 


Domestic Economy 1986 1987 
Population (millions) aac7 23.4 
Population Growth (percent) 2.6 2.6 
G.D.P. (current dollars) 16,992 19,019 
Per Capita G.D.P. (current dollars) 749 813 
G.N.P. (current dollars) 17,827 19,981 
Per Capita G.N.P. (current dollars) 785 854 
Consumer Price Index (% change) 8.8 2.8 


Production and Employment 
Labor Force (1,000s) 8,530 8,909 
Unemployment (%, yrly urban avg) 15.9 14.7 
Industrial Production (Local 

currency base 1982 = 100) 121.0 
Govt. Oper. Surplus (+) or 

Deficit (-) as % of GDP 0.3 


Balance of Payments 
Exports FOB 


Imports CIF 
Trade Balance 
Tourism Receipts 
Other Services (net) 
Current Account Balance 
Foreign Direct Investment (new) 
Debt Service (after rescheduling) * 
Debt Service Ratio as % of 
Exports of Goods, Non Factor 
Services and Transfers 
Before Debt Relief 
After Debt Relief 33.6 30.0 
Foreign Exchange Reserves (12/31) 
Average Exchange Rate for Year 
(dirhams/dollar) 8.36 8.20 


U.S.-Morocco Trade 

U.S. Exports to Morocco (FAS) 382 428 
U.S. Imports From Morocco (CIF) 54 92 
Trade Balance -328 -336 
U.S. Share of Moroccan Exports (%) 1.6 2.1 
U.S. Share of Moroccan Imports (%) 9.1 7.0 
U.S. Bilateral Aid (FY) 136.3 144.4 
of which: Economic 90.8 91.4 


Military . 45.5 53.0 


Principal U.S. Exports (1988): Wheat 154/Tobacco 27/Vegetable Oil 23/ 
Corn 18/Aviation Equipment 13 

Principal U.S. Imports (1988): Phosphates 27/Fertilizers 12/Food 
Products 10/Textile Goods 10 


* based on value in SDRs 


Sources: Central Bank/Ministry of Finance/U.S. Embassy Estimates/ 
U.S. Department of Commerce 





SUMMARY AND OVERVIEW* 


Morocco’s GDP grew at the impressive rate of 10 percent in real terms 
in 1988, as good rainfall, favorable international prices for major 
import commodities, and strong export performance in the phosphate 
industry and manufacturing sector in general combined to produce an 
excellent year for the Moroccan economy. Morocco continued to 
implement structural adjustment measures in 1988, with further 
liberalization of foreign trade regulations and foreign exchange 
controls. Prospects are good for further liberalization of the 
country’s trade and financial sectors. The continued tight and 
effective control by central bank authorities of Morocco’s commercial 
credit availability and the money supply is credited with keeping 
inflation remarkably low. In 1988, the government’s consumer price 


index rose only 2.3 percent, compared with 2.8 percent in 1987 and 
10.5 percent in 1982. 


Morocco negotiated another favorable official debt rescheduling from 
the Paris Club in October 1988, the fourth since intensive structural 
adjustment measures began in 1983. A new IMF standby arrangement was 
implemented in August 1988 to run through the end of 1989. The World 
Bank, African Development Bank, and other international financial 
institutions remain very active in Morocco, with new financial 
commitments from the World Bank alone estimated at $340 million in 
1988 and expected to reach roughly the same level in 1989. 


Significant improvement in Morocco’s external accounts continued in 
1988, with a second consecutive current account surplus. Although 
remittances from Moroccan workers overseas fell for the first time in 
recent years, by 17.6 percent in dollar terms, exceptional 
performances by phosphate derivative exports and solid growth in 
tourism receipts more than compensated for this downturn. Internally, 
tax receipts rose by substantially more than projected, allowing the 
Government of Morocco (GOM) to eliminate most domestic payment 
arrears, undertake new pay raise measures for civil servants, and 
still meet the revised IMF standby budget deficit target. New tax 


reforms enacted in 1989 should result in continued improvement in the 
budget’s revenue results. 


Developments in key external accounts have been less positive in 1989, 
notably because of an unanticipated major trade dispute with Morocco’s 
largest phosphoric acid client, India, strong import growth, and a 
slower rate of growth of manufactured exports. The 1989 current 


account is likely to move into deficit this year, after two years in 
surplus. 


*This report was prepared in October 1989. 
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Phosphate Sector Leads 1988 Export Boon... Due to a recovery 
in international phosphate prices and the start of full 
production operation at Morocco’s new, $1.3 billion phosphoric 
acid and fertilizer complex at the Cherifien Phosphate Office’s 
(OCP) Jorf Lasfar (Maroc Phosphore processing plants III and 
IV), Moroccan phosphate and derivatives exports rose over 60 
percent in dirham terms to about $1.5 billion in 1988, 
surpassing workers’ remittances as the principal source of 
foreign exchange to the economy. Rock production at the mines 
rose slightly to 25.3 million metric tons (MT), but the average 
price per ton exported rose 26 percent. Some 43 percent of 
this production, however, was destined for the processing 
plants at Jorf Lasfar, where production of derivatives 
increased from 2.9 million MT in 1987 to 4.5 million MT in 
1988. Morocco now manufactures triple-super phosphate (TSP), 
monammonium phosphate (MAP), nitrogen- phosphate-potassium 
(NPK), ammonium super phosphate (ASP), and diammonium phosphate 
(DAP), as well as phosphoric acid. With proven reserves of 
10.7 billion MT and probable reserves in excess of 60 billion 
MT, Morocco is the world’s largest phosphate exporter, though 
number three in production. 


In addition to OCP’s excellent results, Morocco’s 1988 exports 
of agricultural goods and finished goods were substantially 
better than 1987. Above average rains in 1988 yielded an 
increase in agricultural exports of 18.6 percent in value, 38.9 
percent in volume. The textile sector continued its 
spectacular growth (textile goods exports have grown an average 


of 49.3 percent in dirham terms annually over the past seven 
years). 


...-And Imports Stay Inexpensive Despite increased crude oil 
imports, Morocco’s oil import bill actually fell over 16 
percent in dollar terms to $534 million, reflecting a drop in 
world market prices. Wheat imports were moderated by the good 
local harvest, but higher world prices resulted in virtually no 
change in wheat import costs. Overall, imports increased 7.5 
percent in volume but 13 percent in dollar terms over 1987. 


Moroccan trade remains focused on the EC -- about 56 percent of 
all commercial exchanges are with EC countries. France 
provided 22.2 percent of Morocco’s 1988 imports and was the 
destination for 26 percent of its exports. Moreover, Morocco’s 
reliance on the French market is even more pronounced in key 
export areas: textiles made up 49 percent of total exports in 
1988, and agricultural goods came to 29.3 percent. Exports 
from Morocco to the United States, although very small in 
value, have increased sharply in the past two years and now 
include phosphate rock and derivatives, as well as agricultural 
goods and textiles. 
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Public Finance On the domestic side, direct and indirect tax 
receipts increased by 20 percent more than projected in the 
GOM’s 1988 budget, resulting in an operating budget surplus of 
about 3.8 billion dirhams, equivalent to 2.1 percent of GDP. 
Results from the value added tax, introduced in 1986, were 
particularly encouraging, and indicate further impressive 
growth in VAT receipts beyond the budget’s projections in 

1989. Also up in 1988 were receipts from the corporate profits 
tax, even though marginal rates were actually lowered in late 
1987. The government continues to reap a windfall from its 
domestic pricing structure for oil and gas. Prices for the 
consumer are maintained at levels approximating a world market 
crude oil price of $32 per barrel. Since Morocco obtained its 
crude oil imports in 1988 at an average price of $14.50 per 
barrel, the Treasury garnered some 5 billion dirhams -- over 12 
percent of total GOM revenues -- from this hidden tax. 


Morocco successfully completed an IMF standby arrangement in 
April 1988 and negotiated a new arrangement in August to run 
through the end of 1989. A key provision in recent IMF 
arrangements has been continued reduction of the government’s 
overall budget deficit, which fell to 4.4 percent in GDP in 
1988. Thanks to strong revenue performance, as well as the 
government’s highly effective August 1988 campaign to raise 
public contributions for the Hassan II Mosque in Casablanca, 
domestic arrears were reduced by 2.2 billion dirhams last 
year. For the current standby arrangement, the government and 


IMF have agreed on the maintenance of the 1988 budget deficit 
as a performance target for 1989. Morocco also negotiated a 
structural adjustment loan with the World Bank in 1988 for $200 
million. 


As noted above, for the second consecutive year, Morocco’s 
current account was in surplus in 1988, this time by $458 
million, or 2.1 percent of GDP. Declining workers’ remittances 
and relatively stagnant foreign investment inflows were 
compensated by 18 percent growth in tourism receipts and 
excellent export performance in the phosphate and agricultural 
sectors. At the end of 1988, foreign exchange reserves at the 
Central Bank stood at $519 million, more than at any time in 
the last several years. This level of reserves represented 
more than six weeks’ import coverage, based on 1988 CIF imports 
of $4.2 billion. During the year, the Central Bank continued 
to reduce the waiting time required for purchase of foreign 
exchange, and eliminated a requirement that importers put down 
a contra-deposit of 50 percent of the dirham value of their 
foreign exchange needs for several weeks. As at the end of 
1988, the wait for foreign exchange had been reduced to several 
working days, described as normal processing time by bank 
officials. 
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Debt Rescheduling In October 1988, Morocco’s Paris Club 
creditor governments agreed to a new official debt 
rescheduling, the fourth since the Moroccan balance-of-payments 
crisis of 1983. Moroccan negotiators stressed the substantial 
progress under the structural adjustment program -- pointing to 
the 1987 current account surplus, the first in 13 years, and 
other positive indicators in 1988 -- and that generous 
rescheduling terms could facilitate Morocco’s return to normal 
commercial credit markets within the next few years. Creditor 
governments again rescheduled Morocco’s pre-1983 debts on 
favorable terms in recognition of these achievements. The 1988 
rescheduling covered interest and principal payments coming due 
through December 31, 1989. Renewed balance-of-payments 
problems in 1989 probably will oblige the government to seek 
further rescheduling arrangements in 1990. 


At the same time, Morocco has been in renewed negotiations with 
its commercial bank creditors on a new rescheduling agreement, 
the third since 1983. The previous London Club agreement 
expired at the end of 1988, and pending an agreement, Morocco 
has continued to make timely interest payments on its 
commercial debt. As this report is being prepared, prospects 
appear good that Morocco and its bankers will agree on a 
formula for debt reduction in the context of the Enhanced Debt 
Strategy articulated by U.S. Treasury Secretary Nicholas Brady 
in February 1989. 


Prices, Wages, and Employment Throughout 1988, Morocco 


continued to maintain excellent control of inflation. From 
December 1987 to December 1988, the government’s official 
consumer price index rose only 2.3 percent, versus 2.8 percent 
in 1987 and 10.5 percent in 1982. The market basket used in 
calculating the official index has been criticized as being 
outdated and over-reliant on subsidized food staples; 
nevertheless, inflation remains manageable. 


In 1988, the government finally enacted long-promised pay 
increases for elementary and secondary school teachers and 
raised the minimum industrial and agricultural wages by 10 
percent. Morocco’s 1989 budget included substantial pay 
increases for all public sector employees who had not already 
received increases in profession-specific pay measures adopted 
over the past five years. The minimum wages were again raised 
10 percent, to 4.75 dirhams ($.55) per hour (industrial 
workers), and 24.58 dirhams ($2.89) per day (agricultural 
workers) on May 1, 1989. Now under discussion for likely 
presentation to Parliament during its fall 1989 session is an 
overhaul of the public sector’s retirement and pension systen, 
with the goal of increasing considerably the base upon which 
retirement remunerations are calculated. 
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In addition to these pay measures, the government raised prices 
on a number of subsidized consumer goods in 1989, including 
butter, cheeses, and other dairy products; edible oils; wheat 
flour and bread; and sugar. The pay and price measures will 
result in a higher level of inflation in 1989, although interim 


figures indicate that inflationary pressures will still remain 
under control. 


Morocco remains primarily rural, with less than 50 percent of 
the population living in urban areas. The population is 
growing rapidly, at an annual rate of approximately 2.5 
percent. The government has made good progress in instituting 
a meaningful population control program. Some results are 
already evident; however, about 52 percent of the population 
remains under the age of 25. Literacy was 56 percent in urban 
areas in 1982, the last year for which reliable data are 
available. Employment opportunities for skilled and unskilled 
labor, as well as university graduates, are scarce. Over the 
past five years, new industrial investment projects in the 
private sector have provided jobs for only about one-third of 
-the net new entrants to the work force. 


The problem of unemployment has been exacerbated by the need 
for governmental austerity, pursued as a part of the overall 
structural adjustment program in the context of budget deficit 
reductions. Due to the unemployment problem, minimum wage and 
other labor regulations are sporadically enforced, particularly 


in the small and medium-sized companies outside the greater 
Casablanca region. Given high unemployment, Moroccan labor, 
fragmented into one large and a number of small organizations, 
has lost much of its former political clout. Aside from 
demands for higher wages and benefits as well as better working 
conditions, unions tend to focus on wooing members away from 
each other. 


1989: Balance-of-Payments Deterioration The exceptionally 
good external performance achieved in 1988 will not be repeated 
in 1989, owing to less favorable exogenous factors, most 
notably crude oil prices and interest rates, and a serious 
trade dispute with India, Morocco’s major export client, over 
phosphoric acid sales. In addition, export growth in 
nonphosphate sector manufacturing is less than expected, and 
imports are running 16 percent ahead of 1988, at least 
partially as a result of the strong GDP growth registered last 
year. The phosphoric acid dispute is the most significant 
problem, since India last year purchased over one-half of 
Morocco’s total output of phosphate-derivative products and had 
been expected to purchase even more in 1989. To date in 1989, 
it has purchased nothing. Government officials expect that 
this dispute could result in the loss of as much as $500 
million in anticipated export revenues in 1989. This problen, 
coupled with the slowing growth of manufactured exports, could 
produce a current accounts deficit of 3 percent of GDP this 
year. 
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Foreign exchange reserves have fallen steadily since their peak 
in late 1988, although Central Bank officials remain hopeful 
that end-1989 reserves will match end-1988 levels. Earlier 
projections, however, called for an increase in reserves to a 
level of $750 million. 


Agricultural production and exports for 1989 should be 
relatively good, as rainfall in the 1988-89 season was 
generally adequate. The foreign exchange effect of this 
development will be mitigated, however, by the fact that both 
international commodity and sea transport prices have risen 
over the course of 1989, making food imports more expensive. 


As a result of the less encouraging balance-of-payments outlook 
for 1989, but also in response to falling rates of manufactured 
export growth, attention is slowly turning toward the 
possibility of a further devaluation of the Moroccan dirhan. 
The government has made no statement about this, but growing 
numbers of observers think it may become necessary next year. 
As an early element of structural adjustment, the government 
slowly depreciated the dirham, now pegged to a 
(non-trade-weighted) basket of international currencies, by 
roughly 23 percent between 1983 and 1986. 


Domestically: Tax Reform, Royal Push for More Investment and 
Privatization, UMA and Inter-regional Trade Despite the 
likelihood of weaker performance in Morocco’s external 
accounts, the government has pushed ahead with economic 
liberalization in 1989. In June, Parliament approved two major 
new tax laws, including a complete overhaul of personal income 
taxes, the third and final leg in the government’s tax reform 
program. The new income tax system will standardize procedures 
for all employees and self-employed businessmen, replacing a 
complicated system of different rates for different 
professions. In general, the individual tax burden will be 
lowered, although broader applicability, transparency, and 
better enforcement is expected to increase overall income tax 
receipts. Also in June, prominent attention was given to a 
letter from King Hassan to Prime Minister Laraki instructing 
that the government speed approval for both foreign and 
domestic investment proposals and, in general, reduce 
bureaucratic obstacles to investors. The King specifically 
instructed that new investment dossiers will be considered 
approved by the central government if no action has been taken 
to oppose the project within two months; in other words, no 
response shall constitute approval. The Prime Minister and his 
colleagues with economic portfolios made an August tour across 
the country to explain the measures taken to implement this 
letter. Since the King’s letter was issued, major trade and 
investment missions from France (two missions), the United 
Kingdom (the first mission in 15 years), Italy, and Belgium 
either have taken place or will occur during the last four 
months of 1989. 
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The government submitted to Parliament in late 1988 a 
wide-ranging proposal for privatization of virtually all the 
estimated 700 fully or partly state-owned enterprises in 
Morocco (companies with public sector participation). Only six 
key organizations -- Royal Air Maroc, the national railways 
office (ONCF), the phosphate company (OCP), the national posts 
and telecommunications office (ONPT), the potable water company 
(ONEP), and the state electricity company (ONE) - were to be 
excluded from privatization under the government’s proposal. 
More recently, the government broadened its proposal to include 
even these key companies, although methods of transfer of these 
public sector firms to the private sector have yet to be 
determined. The proposed law generated considerable opposition 
in the spring session of Parliament, and debate on this subject 
will continue in the 1989-90 sessions. In October 1989, King 
Hassan designated a new ministerial portfolio for 
privatization, to be held by the Minister for Economic Affairs, 
giving further impetus to the initiative. 


Finally, in February 1989, leaders of the five Maghrebian 
states, Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Mauritania, and Libya, met 
to form the Union of the Arab Maghreb (UMA). A major motive of 
the UMA appears to be to increase inter-regional trade, which 
has averaged only about $200 million in recent years. There is 
considerable scope for expansion of trade and economic 
cooperation based on the comparative advantages of the five 
countries, but most trade conducted since the UMA treaty was 


signed has been carried out under largely hard currency 
clearing account agreements. 


The Outlook for 1990 Given the uncertainty over Morocco’s 1989 
balance of payments performance, the Moroccan authorities 
certainly will look to 1990 to regain the momentum established 
in 1988 toward the rebuilding of foreign exchange reserves and 
to continue consolidation of progress achieved in structural 
adjustment so far. Further agreements with the IMF and World 
Bank will be necessary. A devaluation of the dirham is one 
possible policy measure that the government may have to 
consider in this time frame. As always, exogenous factors -- 
rainfall, oil prices, interest rates, the level of the dollar 
-- will figure importantly in Morocco’s economic performance. 


Domestically, the government will work further to improve the 
climate for foreign investment, building on King Hassan’s 
instructions to this effect to the Prime Minister. Inflation 
should remain manageable, although it will increase over the 
very low levels registered in 1988 and prospectively in 1989. 
Privatization, if approved, could present opportunities for 
foreign investors. 


The potential for increased sales to Morocco, particularly from 
the United States, will hinge on good overall economic growth 
and renewed stability in the country’s external accounts. 
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COMMERCIAL IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Moroccan businessmen are increasing their contacts in the U.S. 
market as they seek to add new sources of supply to those 
offered by their traditional European trading partners. In 
general, American goods and services are highly regarded and 
sought after, as are American business methods. Nevertheless, 
in order to be successful, an American business representative 
in Morocco must be able to function in French, the language of 
marketing, packaging, and presentation. Facility in Arabic is 
also useful, if not essential. Products must conform to local 
specifications and international standards, such as the metric 
system and 50-cycle electric current. 


According to Moroccan Government import figures, in 1988 the 
United States was Morocco’s fourth largest supplier ($332 
million) after France ($1,058.6 million), Spain ($374 million), 
and West Germany ($337 million), and before Italy ($263.7 
million), Canada ($247 million), and Iraq ($235.7 
million--mostly crude oil). U.S. exports consisted mainly of 
wheat, raw edible oil, corn, sulphur, and tobacco. Aircraft 
and industrial machinery led manufactured exports. Morocco’s 
major exports to the United States in 1988 were garments and 
other textile goods. 


Morocco’s large foreign debt and imbalance of merchandise trade 
continue to limit its imports. These problems hamper growth of 
U.S. sales in that market. Within this constraint, however, 
there remain significant opportunities for the export of 
agricultural goods, raw materials, and capital equipment. For 
example, financing from the Export-Import Bank of the United 
States (Eximbank) is available; in fact, Eximbank has financed 
large sales of capital equipment to Morocco in the past, 
primarily for phosphate mining equipment and aircraft. In 
addition, U.S. Department of Commerce trade missions have 
promoted the export of agribusiness and food processing, 
medical/hospital, fisheries, and water resources equipment. 


Finally, U.S. participation in the biennial Casablanca 
International Fair has traditionally yielded good results, 
though the fair was suspended in April 1987 owing to the 
construction of the Hassan II Mosque adjacent to the 
fairgrounds. The Fair Authority plans to transfer the event to 
the outskirts of Casablanca. In the meantime, 10 to 12 
specialized shows are organized annually in a large covered 
area located in the old fairgrounds. A U.S. pavilion is 
planned for some of these events. 


Information on the best export prospects and investment 
opportunities may be obtained from the U.S. Department of 
Commerce Desk Officer for Morocco or from the U.S. and Foreign 
Commercial Service office at the American Consulate General in 
Casablanca. The American Embassy in Rabat also provides 
assistance. 
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The best prospects for U.S. exporters include the following: 


Agricultural Equipment: Morocco imported $50 million worth of 
agricultural equipment in 1988, less than 2 percent of it from 
the United States. The agricultural sector generally accounts 
for over 20 percent of Moroccan GDP and is always a government 
investment priority. The World Bank recently implemented a $20 
million agricultural sector loan with Morocco, which targets 
small- and medium-scale irrigation projects. Similar loans 
have been obtained from the African Development Bank. 
International tenders issued in connection with this and other 
agricultural investment projects are transmitted directly from 
the Embassy to the Commerce Business Daily. 


Fishing Equipment: The Moroccan Government would like to make 
better use of its rich offshore fishing resources along the 
Atlantic coast. Fresh and canned fish production increased 26 
percent over the past five years, and exports have grown nearly 
70 percent. Payments yielded by a recent four-year fishing 
rights agreement with the EC will be largely invested in the 
fishing industry. 


The United States had no share of the 1988 import total of $87 
million for high seas fishing boats. Nevertheless, sales 
opportunities do exist for freezers, navigation equipment, and 
search and rescue gear as well as other general maritime 
equipment. 


Textile Machinery: The Moroccan textile industry is the 
fastest growing industrial subsector, as well as the most 
dynamic industrial export activity. Growth in this sector over 
the next several years is expected to remain at over 20 percent 
per annum. Morocco’s proximity and access to the European 
market have made textiles the investment of choice for both 
Moroccan and foreign investors. In 1988, imports of textile 
machinery totaled $76.8 million against $45 million in 1987; 
again, the United States was virtually absent from this market, 
which was dominated by EC countries and Switzerland. 


Telecommunications Equipment: The communications sector is 
expanding to meet the demands of Morocco’s growing economy. In 
fact, current needs exceeed supply from existing 

installations. Though the Moroccan market is open to proposals 
and technology from all countries, the French now predominate 
through the French-Moroccan Communications Commission. French 
contracts routinely involve local subcontractors and production 
of components. Sweden, with $2.2 million in exports, and 
Canada, with $1.8 million, rank behind France ($36 million), 
which took the lion’s share of the 1988 market of $56 million. 
During that year, U.S. exports to Morocco amounted to $1.1 
million. 1988 shows a market increase of 54.3 percent compared 
with 1987’s $36.3 million. This progression results 
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from the acquisition and installation of telephone equipment 
within the framework of the 1988/1992 development plan to 
assure renovation and extension of the present Moroccan 
communications network. Contracts for the supply of 
communications equipment and services are made through local 
and international tenders, and invitations for bids are 
published in local and foreign daily newspapers. The Embassy 
routinely submits these tenders for publication in Commerce 
Business Daily. Moroccan officials welcome proposals and 
presentations by U.S. manufacturers. 


Medical and Dental Equipment: Expenditures on public health 
needs have not kept pace with either the growing population or 
inflation over the past decade. Accordingly, needs for both 
medical and dental equipment and pharmaceutical supplies are 
great, although financing remains a problem. The United States 
captured 5 percent of the 1988 import market for medical and 
hospital equipment, which totaled $9.7 million. During the 
same year, Morocco imported $26.7 million in pharmaceutical 
products, including vaccines and serums. In this sector, 
imports from the United States were only $10,217. 


Hotel and Restaurant Equipment: The Moroccan tourism industry 
grew in 1988 to a visitor total of over 2 million people. This 
sector employs over 200,000 and is a major source of foreign 
exchange earnings. The general consensus is, however, that the 
tourism sector has a much greater growth potential. The 
government routinely gives formal agreement to new investment 
projects in this sector, most of which involve hotel 
construction. France and Italy currently supply the bulk of 
hotel and restaurant equipment imports. The best prospects for 
the tourism sector include laundry machinery, commercial 
dishwashers, tableware, drinking fountains, ice-making 
machines, coffee makers, and garbage disposal equipment. 


Mining Equipment: Phosphates and phosphate derivatives remain 
Morocco’s principal source of export earnings. American firms 
are well-established suppliers for Morocco’s giant phosphate 
parastatal, the Cherifien Phosphates Office (OCP). Imports of 
mining equipment totaled $25.1 million in 1988, with $1.5 
million from the United States Expansion plans for the major 
phosphate mines will provide continued export opportunities. 
Morocco also mines a number of other ores. The best prospects 
for mine equipment exports include open-pit rotary drills, drag 
lines, cranes, dumpers, bulldozers, earthmoving equipment, 


calcination and washing equipment, and underground tunneling 
machinery. 


Electricity Generation and Transmission Equipment: Morocco’s 
National Electricity Office (ONE) is currently upgrading its 
electricity generation capacity as well as pursuing a rural 
electrification program with financing from the World Bank. 
Major equipment purchases will include gas turbines. In the 
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early 1990s, ONE expects to begin construction of a major 
coal-fired generating facility with a capacity of 1,200 
megawatts at a new port south of Casablanca. Exporters 
interested in these opportunities should pursue developments 
through the U.S. and Foreign Commercial Service office in 
Morocco and the Department of Commerce in Washington, DC. 


Coal: Morocco now imports over 1 million tons of coal per year 
for electricity generation. As ONE’s capacity upgrade program 
progresses, imports should rise to more than double this 
amount. While the United States usually furnishes most of 
Morocco’s coal needs, ONE often makes large spot-market 
purchases of Colombian steam coal. 


Investment: Projects that increase employment and result in 
net foreign exchanges inflows receive strong support from the 
government. As noted, Morocco has various investment codes 
attractive to both local and foreign investors. In addition, 
initiatives over the past year to further liberalize exchange 
controls, with the goal of completely abolishing the exchange 
control office, have contributed to a more positive business 
and investment climate. U.S. firms may find Morocco a 
profitable investment site because of low labor costs, 
proximity to Europe, and the many possibilities which may flow 
from the possible economic integration of the countries of 
North Africa. Further, a Bilateral Investment Treaty between 
the United States and Morocco will provide investors increased 


protection in such areas as capital repatriation, dispute 
settlement, and national and most-favored-nation treatment when 
it comes into force at the end of this year. 


Where to Go for Further Information: Potential U.S. Investors 
can secure advice, services, and financing from U.S. Government 
agencies on any aspect of their interests or desired 
involvement in Morocco. The Office of the Near East (ONE) at 
the U.S. Department of Commerce has detailed 
marketing/investment material available. The Export-Import 
Bank of the United States (Eximbank) offers export financing 
and commercial credit guarantees to cover U.S.-sourced 
equipment and services. The Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation (OPIC) provides investors with insurance coverage 
against losses due to war, civil strife, expropriation or 
nationalization, and currency inconvertibility, while offering 
venture capital at attractive rates. The Trade Development 
Program, part of the U.S. International Development Cooperation 
Agency, can play a role in the planning of major projects by 
financing feasibility studies of operating investments. In 
Morocco, exporters and potential investors can consult with the 
Casablanca-based subsidiary of a major New York bank, the only 
U.S. bank operating in Morocco, or the local subsidiaries of 
two large U.S. public accounting firms as well as the 
Economic-Commercial Section of the American Embassy in Rabat 
and the U.S. Consulate General in Casablanca. The U.S. Foreign 
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Commercial Service’s main office and library are at the 
Consulate General in Casablanca, Morocco’s largest city and the 
center of trade, finance, and industry. 


Contact Numbers (dialing from the U.S.) 


American Embassy Rabat: 
Telephone: 011 (212) £7) 622-65 
Telex: 31005M 

Telefax: 011 (212) (7) 656-61 


U.S. Consulate General Casablanca: 
Telephone: 011 (212) (9) 26-45-50 
Telex: 31005M 

Telefax: 011 (212) (93) 22-02-59 
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